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the prices of industrial shares on the stock-markets, even of the
prices of armament industries and often to a long period of low
quotations.
Manufacturers of armaments may sometimes have aggravated
tension by making use of the distrust between certain nations
for inducing them to buy more guns or other implements of war.
But an examination of the available evidence leads to the con-
clusion that their influence on the outbreak of wars has been
grossly overestimated. It would not have made the slightest
difference if the armament works had been owned by the State.
The idea that it is mainly the increase of armaments which is
the source of war springs from an ideology which misunderstands
the real motives of aggressive nationalism.
Neither does historical research confirm the view that modern
wars are mainly a struggle for the possession of markets or natural
resources. In the age of Mercantilism such motives, indeed,
played a great role in causing wars ; but the fundamental con-
ditions of trade have completely changed since that time3 as will
shortly be shown. In particular, the different versions of the
underconsumption theory are either refuted by accurate economic
analysis ! or do not bear out the charge against capitalism but
only incriminate the monetary system. Secondly, the historical
investigation of the origin of modern wars shows that in the
great majority of cases they had nothing or very little to do
with a struggle for markets. Professor Robbins in his excellent
book, quoted below, gives many instances which make this abso-
lutely clear, and it would be easy to multiply them. After the
last Great War, and also after other wars, all the diplomatic
dispatches and numerous memoirs relating to the events have
been published in the countries concerned in order to clear up
the question of war-guilt. Their careful study is absolutely in-
dispensable for forming an adequate judgement on the causes of
these wars. Yet these documents furnish no proofs of a large
share of industrial or financial influence in bringing about the
outbreak of war. True, governments sometimes put forward
the necessity of protecting the export trade as an argument
for armaments or for a warlike policy; but in most cases this
was mere propaganda for winning the support of sections of the
people who had no interest in a policy of prestige and power.
In cases of great colonial enterprises it was frequently the govern-
ments which first induced the banks or industries to embark on
1 Cf. Lionel Robbins, The Economic Causes of War, 1939, and Hellmut Gottschalk,
Die Keuffoaftlehre, 1932.